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WHY FEAR YE? 





All day the sky had been of azure hue ; 
But in the evening, the celestial blue 
Had changed to gold: 
And when the sun set in the glowing west, 
A flood of glory on the lake’s calm breast 
Benignly rolled. 


It was Gennesaret’s lake ; the light streamed o’er 
The placid stretch of sea from shore to shore. 
The dazzling mass 
Scarce stirred; and in its stillness seemed to be 
Not living brine, but some enchanted sea 
Of carven glass. 


Cleaving the slumb’rous water with strong oar, 
There glided from the Galilean shore 
An antique ship ; 
But as the middle of the lake was gained, 
Each sun-browned rower toiled, with sinews strained 
Awd compressed lip. 
For, as the night went on, had risen at length, 
First, faint and low, but growing in its strength, 
So fierce a blast, 
That each, though strong of heart and firm of hand, 
In anxious hope to reach the distant land, 
Looked round aghast. 


No longer now in beauty shpne the sea, 
But shook its foamy mane in savage glee, 
And rose, and fell ; 
The pale moon looked from out the troubled sky 
Upon the haughty wave-crests tossing high 
Above the swell. 
As thus, thiough drifts of cloud, those slanting beams 
Fell on the surf in fitful, broken gleams, 
Strange fear and awe 
Came o’er the toilers ; and one cried, “ O, look!” 
Then blanched was every lip, each strong limb shook 
At what they saw. 
For, with firm footstep, gliding through the storm, 
The straggling shafts of light revealed a form 
That still drew nigh ; 
Borne, as a spirit, o’er the reeling deep, 
With steady grace its course it seemed to keep: 
Then rose a cry 
Of terror from the rowers—a wild shriek; 
When, lo! they, wondering, heard the phantom speak 
In accents clear ; 
And, calming their tumultuous thoughts, it said : 
“Tis I, your Master; Why are ye afraid ? 
Be of good cheer.” 
How fear was changed to gladness, and how he, 
The impetuous, sought to walk upon the sea— 
His sudden call, 
“T perish; save me”—and the gracious hand 
That helped—and how the vessel came to land— 
*T’is known to all. 
So, still, when other, darker tempests roll 
Across the path, and fears o’erwhelm the soul, 
Is heard Christ’s voice— 
Christ’s kindly words like light through darkness 
breaking, 
Giving the troubled mind sweet peace, and making 
The heart rejoice. 
Oneida Community. w. 


H. H. 





TWO LOOKS AT COMMUNISM. 
N the endeavor to determine the nature 
and limits of Communism, one may, if he 
please, look at his subject in two different as- 


pects. 
1. He may consider Communism as in a 


——/state of progression or partial adoption; as 


either adopted by a part of the individuals of 
a state, or by a single nation ; and, 

2. He may consider it as having reached 
its fullest development, and as including all the 
nations of the world. 

In the first case, it will necessarily stand in 
an attitude of more or less competition with 
the rest of mankind. If Communism is limi- 
ted to a part of the men of a nation, then will 
it, in proportion to its numbers and capital, en- 
able those individuals to compete more suc- 
cessfully with their neighbors in the struggle 
for subsistence. It will, by making its pur- 
chases in the wholesale mishitte give its adhe- 
rents a better command of the necessaries of 
life ; it will by the economy of its internal ar- 
rangements, either enable its members to pro- 
duce more cheaply, and therefore, undersell its 
competitors in the market, or it will enable 
them to devote less time to manual labor and 
more to all kinds of improvement ; thus pre- 
paring themselves to compete still more suc- 
cessfully with their natural competitors. 

If, again, we suppose Communism to be 
extended until it includes a whole nation, then 
much of what has been said in favor of a sin- 
gle community, may also be said of that nation. 
A people thus organized, will by its superior 
economy, be able to make the most of its na- 
tural advantages, and then laugh at protective 
tariffs and paurer-labor, though it will not be 
wholly removed from the sphere of conflicting 
industries. 

In the second or final condition of Commu- 
nism which we have supposed, there can of 
course be no further advantages arising from 
successful competition. Society being no lon- 
ger checked by selfishness, will have to depend 
entirely on the perfection of its economy, as 
indeed it must have done from the start. 

Deducing our conclusions from the above 
we learn, 

1. That in the earlier stages of Commun- 
ism, when necessarily involved in competition, 
its advantages wi!l be somewhat more appar- 
ent than real, yet real nevertheless ; and, 


2. That in a state of complete Communism, 
society will give its whole attention to its eco- 
nomical arrangements, and then its advanta- 
ges will be comparatively more real than 
apparent. 

In these remarks Communism has been spo- 


tions, dances, &c. 








bis of as hele a competion in the struggle 
for existence. This indeed is a state of 
things for which Communism itself is not 
wholly responsible. Being actuated in all its 
internal policy by the generous principle of 
co-operation rather than by the selfish one of 
competition, it ought, therefore, to» be looked 
upon as a foe that is predisposed to magna- 
nimity. 


“ POSSIBILITIES OF ECONOMY,” 
S the title of an interesting article written 
by a lady of New York for a late number of 
the Galaxy. The materials from which her 
account is drawn, are chiefly contained in a 
pamphlet entitled ‘* The Familistere de Guise, 
etude par A. Oyon, Paris, 1865,” and from 
an article in the Social Science Review, en- 
titled, “ A visit to the Familistery or Work- 
man’s Home of M. Godin-Lemaire at Guise,” 
by Tito Pagliardini. Both of these gentle- 
men speak from personal visits. We under- 
stand also that the authoress of this article 
can vouch for the correctness of their deserip- 
tions from her own personal observation. We 
present a condensed sketch of the article with 
some extracts, and a few comments. 

M. Godin-Lemaire is an extensive iron- 
master in the neighborhood of Guise in 
France, very rich, and very philanthropie. 
He employs seven hundred workmen, and has 
a practical acquaintance with the wants and 
feelings of the working-classes. He has built 
a Familistery for the occupation of his work- 
men and their families, with the wise and 
liberal intent 


To make their houses so healthy, cheerful, 
and comfortable, that the tavern could have no 
attractions for the adults ; while nurseries should 
be provided for the infants ; schools for the 
children, with play-grounds to keep them from 
the streets; stores, where coming and food 

could be purchased ; reading-rooms, baths, wash- 
house, coffee- rooms—this was what he has pro- 
posed, and what he has accomplished, 


The buildings of the Familistery consist of 
two large four-story brick houses, built on two 
sides of a square. Another house is to be 
built forming the third side. ch of these 
houses is in itself a parallelogramh inclosing @ 
large court. The houses are built with the 
geeatest care as regards drainage, ventilation 
and cleanliness, and facilities of ingress and 
egress. The inside court on which each tene- 
ment opens is surrounded with a piazza, has a 
cement floor, and is roofed over with glass, af- 
fording a safe and beautiful play-ground for 
children, or an elegant place for fetes, celebra- 
This court and the stair- 
ways leading to the different stories are lighted 
with gas. A space of about thirty square feet 
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back, divided into four rooms, furnished with 
closets, a chimney, and aecess to dust-bins and 
water-closcts, a cellar and a loft for storage, is 
appropriated to each family. Cleanliness is 
a passion in the Familistery, and is maintained 
with enthusiasm both in public and private. 


On the ground floor is a series of shops 
where dry goods, provisions, &c., are sold at 
enough advance over cost to pay expenses. 
A refreshment-room, a restaurant, a billiard- 
room, conversation-room, reading-room, bath- 
rooms, &c, are all for the use of the workmen 
at very trifling charges. Music adds its 
charms to the Familistery. A professional 
leader instructs in music and furnishes instru- 
ments at M. Godin’s expense. The Philhar- 
monic society is composed of about eighty work- 
men. 

We close this brief description with an ex- 
tract about the children, which to our mind is 
the most interesting feature of the whole: 

There is a nursery called the Pouponnat (from 
poupon, a chubby-faced baby), for children from 
birth until two years old; a Bambinat (from 
the Italian Lambino, a very young child), for 
children between two and five, and a school for 
those from five to twelve. In the Pouponnat, 
elegant iron cradles, swung on two uprights and 
furnished with curtains, receive the babies. All 
precautions have been taken to insure cleanli- 
ness and the perfect drying of the linen, which 
is changed, furnished and washed by the estab- 
lishment. Milk, soups, baby food, are pre- 
pared and warmed in a room leading out of the 
nursery. Everything, in fuct, that a tender 
mother would give, or could wish to give her 
infant, is at hand, and every thing is gratuitous. 
The mothers go in and out as they like; they 
bring their babies or take them away, as their 
work or caprice suggests. They suckle, dress 
or undress them at home or in the Pouponnat, 
according to their convenience. If they leave 
them there, they know that they are well atten- 
ded to day and night. 


The nurses engaged are wives and daughters 
of workmen, often the mothers of one or two of 
the babies whose care they have undertaken. 
Or. one side of the room is a sort of elliptical 
gallery, formed by two balustrades of about one 
foot and three-quarters high, and sixteen inches 
apart. In this gallery the children of one year 
are placed, to sit or stand according to their 
strength and inclination: the balustrades help 
them to rise, and to support themselves in their 
first attempts to walk. The inner baluster has 
an opening by which the child can enter the 
larger area, where it finds coloured balls and 
other small toys to amuse itself with. M. Pag- 
liardini says: “ What particularly struck me 
was the perfect quiet that’ reigned among this 
number of babies of both sexes, from a few 
weeks to two years old. Their merry little 
chubby faces seemed all intent on their own or 
each others’ little games, while the babies still 
in their cradles are either sleeping or gazing 
quietly about them. One new comer having 
suddenly beg scream, all the others looked 
astonished at him: finding no response to his 
music, and getting tired of it himself, he soon 
gave over, and probably will make but few at- 
tempts at a renewal of so unsuccessful a display 
of vigorous lungs. Of pleasant prattle there 
was, however, plenty; but no noise.” When 
the chilnren cau walk, they pass to the Bambi- 
nat, where they remain until they are six. There 
their food and clothing are at the expense of 
their parents. 


This Familistery of M. Godin resembles 


apparently in many respects the system so en- 
thusiastically commenced and wrought out by 





Robert Owen at New Lanark. It is perhaps 
an advance on Owen so far as the material 
and physical improvement of the working 
classes is concerned. It has many of the 
external advantages of Communism, but as 
Communists we cannot but see that any 
amount of external improvement in men’s 
circumstances that leaves selfishness of the 
heart untouched, uneradicated, will only raise 
them to the level of the more polished vices 
and refined miseries of those classes of society 
who are already wealthy and respectable. 
Something more than human, something divine 
coming down to us out of heaven, must come 
to raise all, the rich as well as the poor, out of 
the woes and degradations of selfishness 
before any real permanent advance is made. 
M. 


HOW ONE MAY TALK. 

_— theory of dualities is very popular in 

the O. C.; and it propounds as the first 
law of dualities, that the superior member is 
the least conspicuous. Dynamic and conspic- 
uous are only other names in the O. C. for 
male and female. R. makes a hobby of this 
theory, and was lately recapitulating an inge- 
nious list of illustrations, as Time and Space, 
Rest and Motion, Earth and Sea, Summer and 
Winter, Day and Night, when I interrupted him, 
and asked what became of the law of the dy- 
namic and the conspicuous, in the case of day 
and night? He certainly would not pretend 
that night is superior to day, and yet it is as 
plain as the noon-day sun, that day is the con- 
spicuous member in the duality. THe made no 
hitch at all, but undertook at once to convince 
me that night is superior to day. The process- 
es of night,” says he, “are hidden; but they 
are by far the most important. It will occur 
to you at once,” he went on, “that Love has 
more affinity with the quiet curtained night 
than with garish day ; and all the glory of the 
universe is tributary to Love. Love inspires 
the work which is done in the day. Night is 
the favored time of prayer. It is the day of 
the inner senses. For this, if for nothing else, 
it may claim the superiority. Then, who cannot 
see that with all the advance of civilization, the 
night wins upon the day as the theatre of hu- 
man activity? The savage watches the setting 
sun for his bed time, and finds his lair at dark ; 
but the civilized man only begins to enjoy his 
life as the sun goes down. That indefinite mar- 
gin of the night, called evening, is everywhere 
the choice time for social and mental interchange. 
Look at the example of this Community. The 
three or four hours after dark, that are spent in 
conversation, in classes, in our meetings, are 
they not the best part of our waking time? In- 
deed, do we not work through the day to get 
material to make our evenings rich in profit and 
entertainment ? 

R. said much more in his enthusiasm, but I 
only remember that he concluded with some- 
thing about the unconscious processes of sleep ; 
how mysteriously benign they may be without 
our knowledge. t: 


The “ Guide to Holiness,” a Methodist paper, 
is responsible for the following opinion: ° 


It is well known that holiness is the distin- 
guishing doctrine of Methodism. Of this the 





crowning doctrine of the crowning dispensation, 
Mr. Wesley says, “This is the peculiar doctrine 
committed to our trust.” Where this is enforced 
as a blessing to be received now, and to be re- 
ceived by faith, there Methodism prospers; but 
where it is not, there is little grace either in the 
members or hearers. 


RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE. 


[The Worlds Crisis reprints from the Friend of 
Virtue the following extract of a letter from Mrs. H. 
B. Stowe, dated 1845, and addressed to her brother 
Thomas. We do not remember to have seen it before, 
but have read it now with much interest ; and think- 
ing such matter is never old, we give it to our readers :] 

For some three or four years past, there has 
been in my mind a subdued under-current of 
perplexity and unhappiness in regard to myself 
in my religious experience. I have often 
thought, when sifting myself, why am I thus 
restless? why not at peace? I love God and 


‘| Jesus Christ with a deep and real devotion; 


nay, at times I am overwhelmed, pierced to the 
very soul with the perfect beauty and sweet- 
ness of the divine One, and in general I trust 
in him, in general I mean to conform my life 
to him. I am as consistent as many Christians, 
more so than some; then why not satisfied? 
Ah! I thought te myself still I am not satis- 
fied. Though I live, perhaps, what might be 
in Christian courtesy called a religious life, still 
there is something wrong. I can conceive of a 
style of Christian devotion as much higher than 
my present point as my present position is above 
that of the world. The sudden death of George, 
shook my whole soul like an earthquake; and as 
in an earthquake we know not where the ground 
may open next, so I felt an indistinct terror as 
if father, brothers, husband, any or all, might be 
just about to sink. Such unexpected, stunning 
agonies show us heart secrets before undreamed 
of. I had written and spoken of CHfist, the 
immovable and ever-present portion, and while 
I was writing my heart exulted ; yet, when I had 
done writing, all went down, as a fire burns 
itself out, and I returned to griefand tears. Ah! 
said I to myself, is my soul full of God, to be 
so shaken? I saw that my trust was partial, 
superficial, and that was one more element of 
self-discontent. : 

The winter after, care and anxiety came upon 
me, and I often, day and night, was haunted and 
pursued by care that seemed to drink my life- 
blood. A feeble, sickly child—a passionate, 
irritable nurse, with whom I feared to leave it, 
from whom I feared to withdraw it—slowly 
withering in my arms, and yet I exerting my 
utmost care for it in vain—harassed, anxious, I 
oftened wondered why God would press my soul, 
longing for re-vnion, with a weight of cares that 
seemed to hold it prostrate on the earth. [I felt 
alone, unsupported, and He whom in former 
times I had found very present, seemed to leave 
me entirely. Often, thoughts like these would 
flash upon me: “How much of your anxiety 
is caused by apprehensive fears of what this, 
that, and the other will think and say of you? 
how much by having separate purposes and 
plans which have no reference to Christ’s will, 
and here and there cross it?” In short, I often 
saw, as by a dart of sunlight, that an entire 
identity of my will with God’s, would remove 
all disquiet, and give joy even to suffering, as 
says Paul, “Sorrowful. yet always rejoicing.” 

Oh, how I have groaned in spirit, and longed 
and prayed for it; but the more I strove and 
prayed, the more inveterate and determined, 
and unsubdued seemed every opposing desire. 
The sensitive fear of blame, the ever-living, self- 
conscious desire of proving to myself and 
others that I was right, I perceived to be 
stronger and more efficient in me than the love 
of Christ, the fear of his opinion, and the desire 
to do his will. 

Am I then a Christian? thought I. Since I 
have always heard that the balance or prepon- 
derance of the soul decides the character, cer- 
tainly I have more thoughts of myself separate 
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from Christ and his will, more anxieties that 
relate not tu his plans, more agitations and dis- 
tresses, in short, that are the fruit of my own 
separate will, than all that I feel for him, his 
will, his cause altogether. Then it must be 
that I am not a Christian. But, then, why do 
I—why have I loved Christ—loved him so 
deeply as I know I have, nay, as I know I do? 
Ieannot tell. I think I love him above all, 
yet certainly my will is at best, only in a small 
degree subjected to his. 

Well, then, I thought, if you see that entire 
union and identity of your will with Christ 
is the thing, why don’t you have it? Just sub- 
mit,—give up all these separate interests— 
unite your soul to him in a common interest— 
why not?) Why not? ah! why not? Words 
of deep meaning to any one who tries that vain 
experiment! Every effort breaks like a wave 
upon arock. We reason, reflect, resolve, and 
pray—weep, strive, love,—love to despair, and 
all in vain. In all | adjured my soul, “Do 
you not love Christ? why not, then, eut wholly 
loose from all these loves, and take his will 
alone? Is it not reasonable, since you can be 
blessed in no other way? What else can you 
do?” Yet, for the same reason that the lost 
cling to a bjtterer, more unmitigated anguish, 
when they know what might make them at 
peace, so did I. I reasoned with myself, cir- 
cumstances are against me; this pressure of 
outward care stands in my way; God must re- 
move this. 

Well, the summer after, I spent some months 
with Henry, and was, of course, free from all 
pressure, and I thought now is the time; but 
now my soul seemed all to collapse ; the impe- 
rious sense of want receded, and only a com- 
plaining, dissatisfied undertone remained. On 
my return this winter, again the wave of dis- 
satisfaction rose. “Still there! Oh, dissatis- 
fied heart,” said I to myself, “why wilt thou 
never rest?” Something said to me, “ You are 
a Christian, perhaps, but not a full one.” “ Learn 
of me,” said Christ, “ ye shall find rest.” I do 
not find rest, consequently I do not learn of 
him. I perceived that the New Testament ideal 
of a Christian was different from and higher than 
what I even tried or purposed to be ; that I was 
only trying at parts, and allowedly in some 
things living below. Nor did it comfort me at all 
to think that other Christians did so, and even 
good ones, too. 

The question was distinctly proposed to me, 
“ Will you undertake, and make a solemn and 
earnest effort to realize, the full ideal of Christ’s 

lan, though not one other Christian should ?” 
The obstacles were many. ‘ Twill do no good 
totry. With a lower standard have I striven, 
wept, prayed, despaired, in vain, and shall I un- 
dertake this? I shall never do it. But how I 
prayed that by some vision, some sudden and 
mighty influence, God would bring me up to 
this conceived, but not ever felt state! I felt, 
“if there is a fact I know not, a truth I never 
saw—if there is an emotion that the Holy 
Spirit has never breathed into action in my 
soul,—if there is a motive unfelt that should 
bring me to Christ, oh, let me know it!” This 
was the burden of my prayers, and my dis- 
couragement was, “ How can I see God clearer 
than I have seen him? Can I ever be searched, 
and penetrated and bowed by a deeper love than 
I have been, and which yet has been but tran- 
sient—has never wholly subdued me? CanI 
make deeper, sincerer resolutions? No. What 
then? 1 thought of this passage: ‘I will love 
him, and my Father will love him, and we will 
come unto him and make our abode with him.’ 
This is it, I thought ; Christ has been with me 
by visits and intervals ; this permanent abode is 
what Ihave not known. Again: ‘ Abide in 
me, and I in you’—a steady, ever-present Christ 
within, who should exert an influence -steady as 
the pulse of my soul; this I needed. I copied 
that class of texts—I prayed with prayer un- 
ceasing, that Christ would realize them—I de- 
dpaired of bending my will—I despaired of all 
former and all present efforts: but at His word 


I resolvéd to begin, and go’ for the whole. As 
James and John: “ He said unto them, launch 
out now, and let down the net. They say unto 
him, Master, we have toiled all night and have 
taken nothing ; nevertheless, at thy word, we 
will let down the net; and lo! the net brake 
with the multitude of fishes.” 

What was the result? When self-despair 
was final, and I merely undertook at the word 
of Christ, then came the long expected and wish- 
ed help. All changed. Whereas once my 
heart ran with a strong current to the world, 
now it runs with acurrent the other way. The 
will of Christ seems to me the steady pulse of 
my being. Iam calm, but full—every where 
and in all things instructed, and I find I can do 
all things through Christ. Now, if this is a 
dream, it answers the purpose entirely, and I 
shall never wake till I awake “in His likeness.” 





THE NATURE OF INTUITION. 
AN EVENING CONVERSATION. 





NV.—I have been invited to discourse on the means 
of cultivating the interior sense, as a sequel to the 
talk in which I compared human life to a tube. 
The question is, How shall we get our life turned 
toward the inner world, the heaven of God? Ihave 
given some attention to this question, but I do not 
feel prepared to lecture systematically upon the sub- 
ject. Iam disposed to present it rather for general 
conversation and thought. There is that certainly 
in us which is capable of seeing, hearing, feeling, 
tasting, &c., without the help of the external senses 
or the brain. That is to say, we havea faculty of 
intuition which is distinct from the external senses, 
and from the brain and reasoning faculties. It 
will be useful to adopt fixed terms of phraseology 
in discussing this subject, and perhaps intvition is 
the proper term for naming the faculty by which 
we receive inspiration. Intuition responds to in- 
spiration, and receives it. What means have we 
for cultivating intuition? There is no reason why 
we should not have just as good expectation of cul- 
tivating intuition as of cultivating memory or the 
faculty of reasoning, or, indeed, any other faculty 
of mind or body. The fact that there is no school 
organized for instructing people in the cultivation of 
intuition, is no evidence that there may not be such 
a faculty. Perhaps it is our business to start a school 
for this very purpose. 


To go back to our figure, which likens human life 
to a tube, having an internal and an external surface. 
Now if the power of perception in us takes an out- 
ward direction, it finds its way to knowledge through 
the outward senses, such as seeing, hearing, &c.; and 
the brain, with its various faculties, being connected 
with the senses, gains through them an understand- 
ing of the external world. But what if that same 
power of perception turns inward to see what there 
is inside of the tube? As we insist that there isa 
world of actual life within as well as without, why 
may it not be explored? Why should not that same 
power of perception which so readily apprehends 
the outward world, by proper direction find its 
way into places unknown—into the secrets of the 
inner world? This manner of perceiving I should 
class under the general name of intuition, and the 
grand question is, how to cultivate it. One obvious 
answer to the question is, to shut off the outward- 
bound method of perception as much as_possi- 
ble, in order to prevent the perceiving power from 
being carried away in an outward direction, and so 
diverted from the inner world. Here is a general 
condition which would certainly favor the growth 
of intuition. We see in this principle what is the 
value and significance of shutting our eyes when 
we endeavor to think in an interior manner. We 
all have more or less experience of intuition in a 
natural way. There must be some exercise of the 
faculty going on in everybody, notwithstanding the 
tremendous gravitation of our life toward the exter- 
nal world. The more we call to memory the ex- 
perience we may have had in intuition, and rehearse 
it and think upon it, the more we shall predispose 
ourselves to that kind of experience. Prayer must 





be of the nature of intuition, when we realize that 











we are in the presence of God and really direct our 
attention tohim. What kind of faculty is it that 
perceives the beautiful combinations of music? Our 
ears perceive the vibrations of the air and they 
reach our brains; but is it the brain really that ap- 
prehends the beauty of music? If not, what is it ? 

G.—I think the vibrations reach the solar-plexus 
in their final effect. The sensation produced by a 
beautiful strain of music is felt vividly in the region 
of the breast. 

N.—Then it is a kind of intuition. 

A,—Have persons born deaf, ever composed mu- 
sic? Itis said they have composed poetry, but that 
we know depends a great deal on the outward ear 
for the pleasure it gives. 

N.—I1 um well satisfied that if we hunger and 
thirst after this power of intuition, we shall be 
filled, though it may not be easy to tell how. Why 
is not the cultivation of this faculty and the result- 
ing knowledge of things, wisdom, in the truest sense 
of the word? I think we might refer all that is 
said about wisdom in Proverbs, to true intuition. 
“ Lift up thy voice for wisdom, and cry after her.” 
There is a great deal said in Proverbs about wisdom, 
and Solomon treats it as though it were some- 
thing that could be obtained by seeking. 1 should 
say that the first condition for attaining intuition, 
would be to have an earnest desire for it; to havea 
clear faith about it, which would make us hopeful 
and expectant, and set us to seeking it; and if we 
cannot do more, to waiting for it. 

G.—We may wait with a willingness to sacrifice 
everything for it. 

NV.—Yes, and believe that “ where there isa will 
there is a way” for a man to find true wisdom. 

A.—Well, when a man first turns inward, is he 
not most likely to meet himself? is he uot liable to 
come in contact with all sorts of spirits? 

N.—Ilt is with that as with our other faculties and 
senses. We must go through a course of experience 
which will teach us discrimination. All our senses 
are liable to deception and illusions. 

W.—I have had an impression that much intellec- 
tual activity is antagonistic to intuition. 

N.—It is, if it gets into opposition to it. But if 
the: intellect can be brought into subjection and 
made to work for intuition and not for itself, it may 
become a great auxiliary to our inner sense. 

W.—The thing which gave me this impression, was 
the fact that many of the most educated men have 
the least intuition. 

N.—1 can say this, from my own experience, that 
the cultivation and development of the intuitional 
faculty, does not admit of the same kind of disci- 
pline of the intellect that is fashionable in the col- 
lege-bred world. I remember my old school-master, 
Amos Smith, criticised my intellectual state, after 
my confession of Christ, as compared with what 
{t had been before. He said he could see dis- 
tinctly that my mind was in a state of dissipa- 
tion, and was not acting in the disciplined manner 
it had before. But I was where I could see the rea- 
son and necessity for the change, and consented to 
it; and I can truly say, that from that time to this, I 
have never got back to the old scholastic routine 
which is called discipline of mind. I do not think it 
is compatible with a state of active intuition. 


A—Does intellect have any work to do in the 
way of correcting intuition, as it does in correcting 
the impressions of the senses? 

N.—As long as we are exposed to illusions and 
intuitions which are brought about by false inspira- 
tion, it may be the part of the intellect to correct our 
impressions. 

G.—There is one condition of intuition which im- 
presses me particularly, and that is, truthful utterance. 
I can see that Christ was continually fed by God as 
from a fountain of fresh inspiration, and was contin- 
ually diffusing it around him by his words. Truth- 
telling is the natural outlet without which intui- 
tion cannot flourish. We should put on the sword of 
the Spirit. The victory of the spirit—the interior 
part of the tube which carries life with it, should 
affect the outward, and project itself into the outside 
world. 

N.—As far as the tongue serves the intuitional 
faculty it does project the inner life into the outward 
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world and so creates for itself a favorable surround- 
ing. It must be in reference to this intuitional wis- 
dom that Christ said, “Seek, and ye shall find,” “ Ask, 
and ye shall receive,” “ Knock, and it shall be opened 
unto you.” He also says that his Father is more 
ready to give the Holy Spirit to them that ask him 
than earthly parents are to give food to their chil- 
dren. “Seek, and ye shall find.” There must be a 
way for us to get all we want in this direction. The 
education of the intuitional faculty ought to be the 
corner stone of our university. All other learning 1s 
only valuable as material or pabulum for intuition. 


A.—Do you think that intuition puts us into con- 
nection with things which we cannot possibly reach 
through the senses ? 

N.—Yes. 

A,—And that intuition would work in a depart- 
ment which does not properly belong to the senses? 


N.—My experience is, that the senses furnish ma- 
terial of knowledze, and that intuition is something 
which comes in to light up and show us the real 
significance of the things we perceive by our senses. 
Take the history of all that has occurred at O. C. 
since we started there. One man may see all the 
same facts that another sees and yet not under- 
stand them and see the signification of them in the 
light of God. This intuition which I speak of is 
something which impels me to understand whatso- 
ever things are presented to me by my senses, in the 
light of God, so that I shall see them as he sees 
them, and get at the true interior theory about them. 
True intuition, so far as we by cultivation and obe- 
diene to the truth work into connection with God 
in the exercise of it, will make it an habitual thing 
for us to see as God sees, and think as he thinks, 
until at last the faculty will become clairvoyance on 
the largest scale. There is no doubt that it can be 
cultivated until all things are opened to us as they 
are to God in the future and the past, and all hidden 
things. 

S.—Do you suppose that such cultivation was had 
in view anciently, in the institution of what was 
called “ the schooi of the prophets?” 

N.—Yes, I believe that school cultivated things 
which predisposes to intuition. ‘The testimony of 
Jesus is the spirit of prophecy.” We may say that 
all true faith, and all true religious intuition has in it 
the essence of prophecy. It must be so. A man 
who has a good hope of salvation, must have, so far 
as his own future is concerned, a spirit of prophecy. 
If he has prophecy on that point he may have it 
on other points. I know, for one, that I am at work 
by prophecy; I had a foresight long, long ago of 
what I am now doing. 

G@.—I think one step toward facilitating intuition 
is for us to perceive and understand distinctly that 
there is a spirit which is opposed to it; that we are 
not dealing merely with passive agencies that inter- 
cept it, but that there are spirits and magnetic influ- 
ences which are antagonistic to it, and which have 
to be crossed by some positive step in order to open 
the doors of the spirit. 

N—We had considerable talk on something like 
this same subject when we criticised A. the other 
day. I convinced him that his infidelity came from 
the over-cultivation of outward perception and the 
neglect of intuition. Mr. H. gave him this advice : 
“Now hereafter, instead of reasoning and talking, 
listen. Listen in your heart. © Wait and listen ; hold 
still, like one who wants to hear.” That is very 
good advice to any one. We may be sure that God 
is talking all the time, and if our inner senses were 
open we could hear. Let us believe that there isa 
voice calling and that wisdom is within our reach: 
It is the clatter of the senses which keeps us from 
hearing. We are like a man standing in the din of 
Broadway who can scarcely hear the loud conversa- 
tion of some one near to him. It is the clamor of 
the outside world which prevents us from hearing 
God, and it is our duty to abstract ourselves from 
these external noises and listen to his voice. 








A PreMivoM ON INTELLECT.—Mr. Charles K. Lan- 
dis, the projector and patron of Vineland, a horti- 
cultural and farming village which has sprung up 
among the oaks and pines of southern New Jersey, 


holds out the following inducement among others, 
for the encouragement of that new town: 


‘“* $100, to be divided into two prize gold medals, 
with proper inscriptions: To the two male and fe- 
male scholars who shall each be pronounced the 
most proficient scholar, independent of any other 
consideration.” 


We judge that the intellect of that colony, after 
being cultivated a few years “independent of any 
other consideration,” will find itself so very poor 
that it will really need several hundreds of dollars 
to make up for its poverty. 

They do better at the Familistery of M. Godin at 
Guise in France. “In the school,” says Mrs. How- 
land, “the first place is awarded to the pupil who 
improves the most; so each one is compared with 
himself and not with the others.” 


“ Tr you wish to appear agreeable in society,” says 
Talleyrand, “you must submit to be taught many 
things which you know already.” 


REVIEW 





By Victor Hugo. 


TPAHIS tale, quite unlike “ Les Miserables” in real 

excellence and usefulness, is yet, asa work of 
Art, much superior. Hugo has attempted to give us 
in this story the mighty grandeur of the poetry of 
the ocean, and has more nearly succeeded in doing 
so than any other novelist on record. The whole 
story is tinged with the weird atmosphere of the “ vast 
and wandering grave.” : 

The object of the book, as we get it from the tale 
itself, is quite plain, but the explanation Hugo gives 
of it himself is neither plain, nor quite agreeable when 
it is understood. 

He says it shows how an atom can overcome the 
Infinite ; but the book shows nothing of the kind- 
It shows rather the superiority of God’s eternal im- 
mutable laws above the physical efforts of man. He 
says, “ Do-nothing overcomes Do-everything” ; but is 
love, nothing? or to love, doing nothing? Is love an 
inactive principle? The fact seems to be that the 
eternal, although mysterious, laws of natural assim- 
ilation, were more powerful than the mistaken efforts 
of Gilliatt. For he did not understand the trwe means 
of working—did not know that he had chosen the 
wrong way to win the love he sought. Thus the sto- 
ry is narrowed down to the success or non-success of 
Hugo’s hero in a marvelous undertaking of physical 
strength on the one hand, and on the other the fail- 
ure or success of two men in a matter of love, of 
whom one took the right and the other the wrong 
way to the object desired, and in which we see how 
a right choice of means overcomes the wrong. The 
strength of Gilliatt is a matter of interest or embel- 
lishment to the story, but that is all. It is, to take a 
comparison, like the success of a minstrel-warrior 
over a robber-knight in winning the love of a fair 
lady. In the first, love would most likely win love, 
while forcible abduction would not. 

Thus this story shows not that “an atom can over- 
come the Infinite,’ but that Truth can overcome 
Error—a fact by no means new in the knowledge of 
mankind. M. 

Willmington, Tu. 


THE TOILERS OF THE SEA: 


COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 


OnEmDA. Aug. 11.—For some time, preparations 
have been going on for inaugurating Croquet among 
us. Yesterday: afternoon the croqueterie being 
in readiness, an arena was marked out on the lawn 
in front of the rustic summer house, and the stakes and 
bridges arranged for playing. Several experimental 
games were afterwards played. The game bids fair 
to prove very entertaining, and to afford a pleasant 
and graceful exercise. We have not yet sufficiently 
mastered it to enable us to speak intelligently of all 
its beauties, or its scientifie points, but it seems to 
combine in a rare degree many interesting qualities. 
Here is what the author of “ Croquet, as played by 
the Newport Croquet Club”—a little manual which 
we would commend to all beginners as a very clear 
exposition of the rules and manner of playing—says 





of the game: 





“The ong of this game is unknown. No man 
invented whist or chess, and croquet, like them, seems 
to have been evolved by some process of nature, asa 
crystal forms or a flower perfect, in accor- 
dance with eternal laws. There is in all these games 
a certain theory which furnishes interpretations for 
all cases that arise in actual rhe rules are 

uped about a central principle. The mimic 
attles have a unity, and a homogeneity in all their 
parts. Ifthe rules are indefinite or conradictory, the 
game loses its distinctive character. If the rules are 
accurate and rigidly enforced, croquet is a game of 
the highest interest. Iam informed by a scientific 
billiard player that though croquet is inferior to bil- 
liards in affording opportunities for delicate manip- 
ulation and manual dexterity, that it far excels that 
elegant game in the field it opens for the exercise of 
the higher qualities of combination and foresight. 
Whist exercises the memory and the power of cal- 
culating probabilities ; chess the imagination and the 
faculty of abstract reasoning ; but croquet, though it 
taxes these mental qualities less, combines them with 
the delights of out-door exercises and social enjoy- 
ment, fresh air and friendship—two things which 
are of all others most effective in promoting hap- 
piness. Those who have been in the habit of regar- 
pa a asa e for children may, perhaps, 
smile at my enthusiasm ; but let them procure a per- 
fect ground, balls and mallets, play half a dozen four- 
ball games in strict accordance with the rules, and 
when they can claim to have mastered the game, 
they will acknowledge themselves converts.” 

....Beveral years ago we had a serious time in the 
Community with a species of Ophthalmia, an infla- 
mation of the eyes, which seemed to be more or less 
contagious. Recently a case of the same disease has 
attracted attention. Thinking we might take a 
lesson from the cholera doctors in New York, we 
have been doing what we could to stamp out the 
stealthy thing at the outset. We put the case into 
the hands of our young medical student with carte 
blanche to do whatever his science would suggest. 
He immediately secluded the person, and ordered 
that the room she had occupied, with its furniture 
and carpet should be thoroughly washed, and the 
room fumigated with disinfectants, and sprinkled 
with copperas-water! Ludicrous as was the effect, 
he was implicitly obeyed, and we have great faith 
at least in the atmosphere of indignation and jeal- 
ousy against the intruder which has been produced. 
In a conversation about the affair, Mr. N. made the 
following remarks : 


“TI believe the cause of contagious diseases is of 
such a nature, whether it is animal, vegetable, or 
atmospheric, that it seeks to extend itself and get 
hold of more and more vietims. And in that respect 
it might just as well be described as a living thing— 
adevourer. The Bible speaks of the devil as going 
abeut like a roaring lion, seeking whom he may 
devour. Practically, that is the nature of contagious 
disease. It is a devourer—a thing of appetite, and 
lives on prey. I think it is also a fact that wherever 
a contagious disease gets possession of a person, it 
carries with it into that person its own instincts and 
makes him, so far as it can, a missionary and distribu- 
tor of itself. All spirits have a proselyting instinct, 
bad spirits as well as good. I assume, from the nature 
of things, that persons who have a contagious dis- 
ease, will find, if they watch their own consciousness, 
that with the disease there is a propensity to commu- 
nicate it. The propensity may be suppressed by good 
sense or benevolence ; but if not suppressed, the in- 
stinct of propagation in disease leads persons who 
are infected to circulate freely and be at least careless 
in reference to the consequences. If this is true, the 
very best way to get cured one’s self of disease, is to 
thwart and surpress. its instinct of communication. 
By taking all possible care not to communicate his 
disease to others, the sick person will be in the best 
position to “stamp out” the malady in himself. 


THE INDIANS AT ONEIDA. 
Tv has fallen to my lot for the last year or two, to 
have more or less dealing with our Indian neigh 
bors, and thinking the readers of the CrrcuLaR 
might take some interest in the acquaintances I have 
made, I have written an imperfect sketch. 


The Indians in this vicinity are a remnant of the 
Oneida tribe, and number at the present time, less 
than one hundred, They live in two. neighbor- 
hoods, one about a mile and a half east of us, the 
other about the same distance south-west. Some of 
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them are good farmers, industrious and upright, and 
many of them quite religious in their way. They 
are Methodists, have a minister of their own, and 
hold meetings regularly every Sabbath. They are 
very demonstrative in their worship, quite out-doing 
other Methodists in vociferous prayers and vehe- 
ment responses. 

The men dress very much like other folks, 
but the women, with few exceptions, continue to 
follow the fashion of their ancestors. A blue 
flannel petticoat with a bright calico long-short, a 
broadcloth blanket, or woolen shawl thrown over 
the shoulders, completes their costume. Girls may 
sometimes be seen with hoops and hats, but as a gen- 
eral thing Indian females maintain a dignified adhe- 
rence to their ancient fashions. One of them came 
here last winter on a very bleak day, poorly clad 
and shivering with cold. I offered her a nice warm 
hood. She refused it at first, but finally took it and 
put iton her head. But the next time she came, 
though it was as cold as ever, she had resumed her 
favorite cotton handkerchief. 

Those with whom I have dealt, are mostly women 
and children, and of the more destitute class. They 
come here to buy broken pieces of bread, pie, cake, 
and pudding; and bring for pay, baskets, mats, bead- 
work, or money. They seldom beg, though we take 
pleasure in giving them a great deal in the course 


of the year. They manufacture all kinds of baskets, 


from the coarse market basket to the fine and curi- 
ously-wrought fanciful work-basket, fit for a lady’s 
boudoir. 

To give some idea of the resolution of the Indian 
women, I will relate an incident. It was in March 
and very bad walking; when one of them who had 
frequently been here, appeared with a papoose strap- 
ped into a sort of wooden box, and the box strapped 
to her back. I expressed surprise at seeing her thus, 
for she had been here only two weeks before, and I 
then had no suspicion of her delicate condition. She 
said her baby was born the day after she was here last. 
She came for provisions. She took a large basket of 
pieces of bread, strapped it around her head, took 
the box containing her baby in one hand, and a pail 
of eatables which I had furnished her in the other, 
and thus equipped went forth to her humble home, 
through the snow and wet. 


The first thing they ask for when they come here, 
is “sweet pudding.” This seems to be their favorite 
dish ; and if I tell then we have none, the emphatic 
“oh,” drawn out to a great length, shows their dis- 
appointment. We have bought a great many wild 
raspberries of them this season. Onesquaw who is 
lame and walks with a crutch, has come regularly 
every day. She would get up early, eat her break- 
fast, and go to the berry-field and pick till about the 
middle of the afternoon, then bring her berries di- 
rectly here, without going home. This was the 
manner-of all who brought us berries. After de- 
positing their berries at the fruit house and receiving 
their pay, they would come in a rush to the kitchen 
sometimes a half dozen at a time, for something to 
eat, always offering to pay. It was always a plea- 
sure to me to satisfy their hunger; and the look of 
gratitude some of them would cast on me as I offered 
them food, was ample compensation. E. Y. J. 

Oneida, Aug. 12, 1866. 


CANNING VEGETABLES. 


H. W. Burnwam, writing from Cleveland, mentions 
that he called upon Prof. Nyce, the inventor of the 
Patent Fruit House, and says: 

“Very soon after my arrival, a lady brought in 
several bunches of Catawba grapes and a plate of 
apples grown last summer. Both grapes and apples 
were of fine flavor, and the apples were as hard and 
Plump ae you could desire. Mr. Nyce is just now 
engaged in certain experiments in the line of can- 
ning corn and vegetables which bid fair to result in 
greatly shortening the process of boiling or steam- 
ing, as practiced by us. I had with me a copy of 


_ the CrcunaRr containing W’s article on “ Fruit Pre- 


serving,” and at his request, read the paragraph in 
which it speaks of corn boiling five hours—making 
a vent for the escape of steam, &c. His theory 
about the matter is this: that these fixed gases in 











the grain must be set loose and expelled from the 
can, but that even five hours boiling does not neces- 
sarily do this while the can is perfectly tight. His 
method is to make a small puncture in the can, at 
the outset of heating, not so large as to let the air in, 
but sufficiently large to allow the air inside to es- 
cape. He then drives a sharp fire—watching, mean- 
while, the operations at the vent. So long as the 
current is outward, the boiling must be continued ; 
but soon it begins to diminish in force; and then to 
determine whether the gas is all out, he makes a 
thin paste, and puts it over the hole. If the paste 
bubbles up, then the heating must be continued, but 
if not, he considers the process ended, the little 
opening is soldered over and the can placed away 
in the cellar. He is not through with his experi- 
ments, but so far as he has gone, everything is in 
favor of his theory. The boiling process does not 
occupy over 30 minutes. He says that these gases 
cannot be eliminated if confined, they must have 
room for the atoms to move freely about, and hence 
the mistake in boiling with the cans air tight. 





NOTES OF TRAVEL. 
Iv. 


Pittsburg, Pa., July 30, 1866. 

DEAR FRIENDs :—About eighteen miles north-west 
from this place, in the beautiful valley of the Ohio 
river, lies the quiet little village of Economy, the 
dwelling place of the “ Harmonists,” or the “ Rapp- 
ite Communists,” as they are called. I had read an 
article in the May number of the Atlantic Monthly 
relating to this peculiar people ; and this circumstance, 
together with my personal interest in Communistic 
life, led me to spend a day or two among them.— 
Arriving there on Saturday afternoon, I remained 
until the Monday following. 

I first introduced myself to R. L. Baker, a gentle- 
man who had passed the age of three-score years and 
ten, and who was pointed out to me as the superinten- 
dent of the Society. After some preliminary con- 
versation he ‘nvited me into his library and gave me 
the outlines of the early history of the Community. 
In addition to this he loaned me a few copies of the 
Pittsburg Commercial, containing a series of articles 
which present a history of the Society. This series, 
however, was incomplete, some of the papers having 
been mislaid; but with the information I obtained 
from them, aided by the conversation above referred 
to, I shall be able to give you a synopsis of their 

EARLY HISTORY. 

In the latter part of the eighteenth century, there 
was a religious excitement in the kingdom of Wur- 
temburg, Germany. A certain class of the popu- 
lation became dissatisfied with the religion of the 
established churches, and ventured to hold. meetings 
for independent worship. The result of this course 
was, that they were persecuted by both church and 
state; their meetings were broken up, and several 
of their leaders were put in prison. In consequence 
of this persecution George Rapp, the tather of the 
Community, emigrated to this country in 1803, in com- 
pany with four other persons. Rapp was a man of 
property, and purchased 5,000 acres of land in Butler 
county, Pennsylvania, and in the year following one 
hundred families of like faith with himself followed 
him into the woods of America. 

The first year after their arrival, these earnest Ger- 
mans cleared 150 acres of land, erected 40 or 50 log 
houses, a house of worship, a grist-mill, a large barn, 
shops, &c. In the second year 400 acres of land 
were cleared, and a saw-mill, distillery, and several 
other buildings were put up. They raised grain 
enough for themselves and had 600 bushels to sell, 
besides making 8,000 gallons of whiskey. In refer- 
ence to this last mentioned article, the correspond- 
ent of the Pittsburg Commercial says: “The manu- 
facture of whiskey is one in which they have always 
excelled; though much more to their own pecuniary 
advantage, than to their credit asa religious and 
temperate community, or to the welfare of the 
surrounding neighborhood.” In 1809 they produced 
6,000 bushels of corn, 4,500 bushels of wheat, 4,500 
bushels of rye, 5,000 bushels of oats, 10,000 bushels 
of potatoes, 4,000 Ibs. of flax and hemp, and 50 gal- 
lons of oil from the poppy. 





In 1815 they bought’30,000 acres of land in the 
valley of the Wabash, Indiana, and removed thither ; 
but the locality was an unhealthy one, and the sur- 
rounding inhabitants (mostly of southern origin) 
proved to be troublesome. It was about this time 
that they numbered 1,000 souls. Their discontent 
continuing to increase finally led them in 1825 to 
sell their Indiana home to Robert Owen for $100,000, 
asum far less than its real value. That territory’ 
thus became the theater of Robert Owen’s commu- 
nistic experiments, and was named by him New 
Harmony. The Rappites then removed to their 
present location, from which they will probably 
never migrate. 

In reference to their present residence, I cannot do 
better than to quote again from the before men- 
tioned paper: “The village of Economy is built on 
the north side of the Ohio, on an elevated plateau, 
which extends some four miles up and down the 
river and slopes gently back to the picturesque hills 
which skirt it at a distance of nearly a mile from the 
river. The streets are 60 feet wide and are at right 
angles with each other, forming several squares of 
about two acres and three quarters each, on the cor- 
ners of which and midway on the intervening sides, 
houses are erected, the enclosed grounds affording 
ample space for the gardens of the several families. 
The houses are of frame or brick, two storieg high, 
and of a unique style of economic architecture, having 
but one door each, which is entered through a yard 
from the side.” 

RELIGIOUS FAITH. 

They believe in Christ as the only begotten Son 
of God, and as the Savior of men. It was Rapp’s 
original idea that the Second Coming of Christ was 
near at hand; andas a theory they have adhered to 
that, I think, ever since; but they do not believe, 
like some of the Adventists, in fixing on any definite 
time for that event to occur. 

SOCIAL VIEWS. 

On the 15th of Feb. 1805, the society being under 
the impulse of a strong religious fervor, instituted 
an entire community of goods. The example of the 
day of Pentecost served as a stimulus to produce 
this result among them. They consider the event 
as marking the beginning of their proper history ; 
and from that time to the present, the 15th of Feb. 
has been their chief anniversary. In 1808, Rapp 
set the example of sundering matrimonial ties ; and 
since that time celibacy has been the distinguish- 
ing feature of their organization. Like the 
Shakers they condemn sexual intercourse altogether, 
and brand it as “belonging to the flesh.” As near 
as I could ascertain from my conversation with Mr. 
Baker, their theory is that the original sin consisted 
in an unholy desire on Adam’s part, for a mate. 
God appointed Adam to give names to the animals 
and to rule over them. While attending to this 
duty he noticed their amorous tendencies, and 
thereby defiled himself by longing for a mate of his 
own. This was the beginning of his separation from 
God, and it made a necessity for creating Eve.— 
Man was originally complete without woman, or in 
other words, he embodied in himself the essential 
elements of both sexes; and it is, the Rappites say, 
the special function of Christ to restore him to his 
pristine condition. All this is implied in the dec- 
trine that man was at first “made in the image of 
God.” 

These people are opposed to proselyting, and do not 
believe in making money for its own sake. Indus- 
try is acardinal principle with them. Each member 
must do something—the sexes commingling, and 
with apparent cheerfulness sharing the burdens of 
the work-shops and fields. 

LATER HISTORY. 

Time has greatly modified the external features 
of this Community. Through the agency of Fred- 
erick Rapp, a man of great esthetic culture, and an 
adopted son of George Rapp, this people were at 
one time much given to the cultivation of the fine 
arts.. Several thousand dollars were expended for 
sculpture and paintings, and music was cultivated to 
more than an ordinary degree of excellence. A mu- 
seum of curiosities, a mystic garden and grotto were 
among the attractions of twenty-five years ago ; of 
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these, only the scanty remains are now visible. 
Frederick Rapp died, and with him died their enthu- 
siasm for the artistic and beautiful. A copy of 
West's “ Christ Healing the Sick,” is to be seen in 
the Rapp house. I looked upon it with sad interest 
—sad because it hangs there as a memento of a life 
once progressive but now stagnant. 

George Rapp died in 1847, having reached the age 
of ninety. He had lived so long that many of the 
Society thought he would never die, or at least 
that he would remain until the ‘Coming of the 
Lord.” His mantle fell on Mr. Baker, who is looked 
up to as the guide of the Community. His age is 
seventy-three. He is somewhat rough in exterior, 
but is genial and free in conversation, and is a man 
of education. He has traveled extensively in this 
country and in Europe, and stands high in the com- 
munity at large on account of his many fine qualities 
of character. 

The Rappites are said to be immensely rich, and 
there is no doubt that such is the fact. They own 
8,000 acres of land at Economy, and about 6,000 in 
adjoining counties. A large portion of this land is 
under cultivation. Wheat, rye, barley, oats and corn, 
are raised in great quantities. They are the owners 
of a railroad six miles in length, which connects with 
the Pittsburg, Fort Wayne and Chicago railway at 
Darlington in Beaver county, and which extends to 
a tract of land of about 1,000 acres, containing their 
valuable mines of cannel coul. But their largest 
and most profitable outside investment is in a flow- 
ing oil-well which, for the last four years, has yield- 
ed them a prodigious income. 

The members at present composing the Society, 
does not, I am told by one of their number, exceed 
200. A large majority of these have passed the vig- 
or of life, and are now approaching a state of dotage. 
There are youths of both sexes in the Community, 
many of them having been “bound out” to the So- 
ciety by their parents or guardians. When the 
young become of age, they are made free to goaway, 
and from what was told mel inferred that many 
availed themselves of the liberty. 

The Society, so far as I could learn, is composed 
almost exclusively of Germans. They have had 
trouble and suffering enough from seceding mem- 
bers, who have tried to extort money from them; 
but after a fair trial of the cases in the United 
States and Pennsylvania courts, the legal decisions 
have in every instance been in favor of the Society. 

I attended their Sabbath services, by invitation, 
and listened to a discourse delivered in German, a 
language that I could not understand. Mr. Baker, the 
speaker, sat while he spoke, and his familiar, collo- 
quial style pleased me, as also their music, but I could 
see that they were much given to ceremony, and I re- 
ceived the impression that legality is the chief ob- 
struction to their growth and improvement. 

Their costumes, both male and female, are probably 
the same as those worn in Germany a hundred years 
ago. They do not believe in change of fashion in 
dress, even when a little change would be for the 
better. 

The thought that impressed itself upon me the most 
vividly was, that old age and decay are the domi- 
nant characteristics of this Community. They once 
had a cotton factory, a silk factory, and a steam saw- 
mill, all in active operation, but these buildings are 
now useless and their foundations rotting away. 
Their streets are overgrown with grass, and many of 
their houses are tenantless. I felt that these facts m 
the outward sphere, were indicative of a lack of 
life in the spiritual sphere, and I involuntarily turn- 
ed my eye toa Community that has more hopeful 
prospects. B. 


Poverty and hope make men the friends of ideals, 
therefore the multitude has a turn for ideals; culture 
and genius make men the friends of ideals, therefore 
the gifted or highly-trained few have a turn for 
ideals. The middle class has the whet neither of 
poverty nor of culture ; it is not ill-off in the things 
of the body, and it is not highly-trained in the things 
of the mind ; therefore it has little turn for ideals; 
it is self-satisfied — Matthew Arnold, 





THE PUTNEY CORPORATION. 
Il. 

I HAD been in Mr. Noyes’s family but a short 

time before witnessing his sincerity in dealing 
with his friends. I will relate an instance or two. 
John R. Miller, to whom I have alluded, received a 
kind, but a straight, out-spoken criticism from Mr. 
N., for allowing himself to be, in a measure, carried 
away by the political storm that was at that time 
sweeping over New England like a tornado. “No 
good,” said Mr. N:, “ can come to the kingdom of 
God by our aiding either political party now in the 
field. Both of them are notoriously corrupt, and as 
a follower of Christ Iam bound to avoid them as I 
would any other evil.” The ready plea offered by 
Mr. Miller, was in substance, “ Let me first go and 
elect Harrison, and then I will come and seek the 
kingdom of God.” The reply came with as much 
power as it did eighteen hundred years ago: “ Let 
the dead vote for the dead, if they will; follow 
thou me. Christ is my candidate, and I will vote 
for no other if I wait a thousand yeurs.” A near 
neighbor, named Cutler, who had up to that time 
professed much interest in Perfectionism, but who 
had also been seduced to join the political campaign, 
came in for ashare of the criticism given to Mr. 
Miller. Mr. Cutler, however, did not accept the 
advice thus given him to withdraw from political 
strife. Manifestly, his love of politics was too strong 
for his love of spiritual truth. From that time he 
ceased to be amember of the faith school in Putney. 
Mr. Miller, on the other hand, profited by the criti- 
cism he received, as was proved by the subsequent 
earnestness he manifested in seeking to find the 
boon of freedom from all sin, through a vital union 
with Christ and his church. 

It was during the fall after our arrival in Putney, that 
Mrs. Cragin passed through those terrible conflicts 
with unbelief and the powers of darkness so graph- 
ically described by herself. The occasion of those 
conflicts was a probing criticism administered to her 
by Mr. Noyes; not particularly for outward offenses 
and faults, but for a spirit of fascination engendered 
by her city life. Resistance to the criticism took 
the subtle form of despair; and then the evil one, 
having cast her into that dark condition, plied the 
temptation to suicide. But the truth, which was ad- 
winistered to her in love, finally worked its way to 
the spark of faith yet alive in her soul, and at length 
proved victorious over the deadliest of all our foes, 
unbelief in the goodness of God. It was during 
those dark hours and days, that Mrs. H. A. Noyes 
proved herself indeed a sister and a mother to Mrs. 
Cragin; and great unity of heart grew up between 
the two. Mrs. Cragin was indebted to this friend- 
ship for much of the popularity and usefulness she 
afterwards enjoyed in the Community. 

To form a life-like idea of the Putney Corporation 
in its earlier days, one should imagine a school com- 
posed of all ages, and of various intellectual and spir- 
itual conditions, requiring assistance and instruction 
suited to the peculiar necessities of each. Mr. Noyes 
wa& our teacher, now engaged perhaps in conducting 
Bible studies, now in hearing recitations in various 
branches, now in personal advice and criticism, and 
now in active thought, of which we often had the re- 
sults in our evening mectings. For myself it required 
no small amount of moral courage to sit down day 
after day, like a lad in his teens, and do little but 
read and reflect. It was anything but sport to that 
part of me that had lived thirty years almost wholly 
upon outward excitement and bodily activity. I was, 
however, precisely in those circumstances that my 
highest good required. Crucifixion of old habits of 
life was the A-B-C lesson beforeme. Was it not the 
change that Christ had in his mind when he said to his 
followers, “ Except ye be converted, and become aslit- 
tle children, ye cannot enter the kingdom of heaven” ? 
As much as to say, God can save none but little chil- 
dren. If Christ, in an important sense, crucified him- 
self, is not that the lesson for his followers to study 
and learn? We can do that work, however, only in 
partnership with him who was first crucified for us. 
Paul, one of the noblest and wisest of men, gloried in 
that branch of his experience. The cross was to him 
the door of salvation. On entering it the old man 
was put off and the new man put on. The salvation 


effected by the cross of Christ, involves the extinction 
of isolation and egotism on the one hand, and resur- 
rection, or the coming forth into communized life, on 
the other. 

The Putney school, as the reader is aware, carried 
on the printing business as one branch of its educa- 
tion. Within a few weeks after my connection with 
it, Mr. Noyes printed, in tract form, a treatise on the 
second coming of Christ. The truths there set forth 
interested me much; and having business that re- 
quired a visit to New York, I took a quantity of the 
tracts with me to present to old acquaintances, flat- 
tering myself that a doctrine so clearly and unanswer- 
ably presented would commend itself at once to every 
intelligent mind. I had not labored long, however, 
as a tract distributor, before making the discovery 
that I had brought my wares to the wrong market, 
The second coming of Christ past ? Who would believe 
it? “Preposterous!” said my orthodox friends, “ it 
is yet future ; some say it is very near at hand.” An- 
other obstruction to my success was the fact that 
everybody was too busy, in making money or spend- 
ing it, to give any time to the sober investigation of 
new truth. They had on hand already a great 
amount of old truth that they had not time to obey. 
Finally, while conversing with an old acquaintance, 
one Mrs. N. , the manager of a public Graham 
boarding-house, I took occasion to allude to the views 
that Mr. Noyes and his school held on the subject of 
the second coming of Christ. She thereupon ex- 
pressed a wish to know what was the peculiarity of 
them. Having a tract with me I produced it, offer- 
ing at the same time to read it aloud. She promised 
to listen. Good, I said to myself, my labors may yet 
be crowned with success. To make a convert of 
Nrs. N—— might result in the conversion of a host of 
Vegetarians, as she was quite a prominent leader of 
that school. I must here confess to a slight inclina- 
tion to count chickens before they were hatched.— 
However, I sat down to my pleasant task with flushed 
hopes. I soon became so much absorbed in the sub- 
ject myself, that I took very little notice of my auditor. 
As I finished the last sentence I looked up, expecting 
an amen, or some other expression of approval of the 
article. But imagine my astonishment on discover- 
ing that Morpheus had carried off the good woman 
to the land of forgetfulness. I had read her to sleep. 
I would have sold out all my interest in Grahamites 
pretty cheap just then. The reaction was a criticism 
of myself. I had fallen into the old snare of attempt- 
ing to make proselytes—a, spirit that belonged to the 
legality school I had abandoned. Considering my- 
self pretty well punished for running where I was 
not sent, I hurried back to the Putney school, some- 
what wiser, I think, for my New York experience. 

G. ¢. 





SCRAPS. 
From Burt’s “ Connecticut Valley Guide.” 

[The Connecticut river, first gathering its 
waters in the Alpine regions of Vermont 
and New Hampshire, then enters Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut, and runs to the sea 
through a region made somewhat striking by 
its peculiar geology, and by its mountains which 
were thrown up by volcanic action. The charm- 
ing scenery of this river is now still further 
heightened by a guide-book, filled with solid 
information, amusing incident and colonial rem- 
iniscence. We have marked a few passages :] 


MEMENTOS OF OLDEN TIMES. 


In the State Library at Hartford, are pre- 
served many letters from the kings of England 
during Colonial times, to the Governors in Con- 
necticut. The oldest one was written in 1666, 
and bears upon it the autograph of Charles II. 
In the Senate Chamber is the Governor’s chair 
that was made of wood from the Charter Oak. 
It is handsomely carved and inlaid, and upon it 
is the State Coat of Arms. Here is a full 
length, original painting of Washington by 
Stewart. Here also hang the portraits of twen- 
ty-four governors, from the John Winthrop of 
Colonial days to Gen. Hawley. Oliver Wal- 





cott, Sr., whose portrait is among the number, 
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was one of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence, and afterwards Secretary of 
the Treasury during Washington’s and John 
Adam’s administrations. In this chamber was 
held the famous Hartford Convention. 

In the Historical Rooms in Wadsworth Athe- 
neum, wil! be found some rare relics of olden 
times. Among them, Elder Win. Brewster’s 
chest, that came over with him in the May- 
flower; Miles Standish’s dinner-pot; Benedict 
Arnold’s watch; Gen. Israel Putnam’s tavern 
sign and the sword carried by him at Bunker 
Hill; a link of the chain stretched across the 
Hudson at West Point, in the Revolution; 
bomb-shells that were thrown into Stonington 
during the last war; an arm-chair made in the 
13th century; the vest and shirt of Col. Led- 
yard, commander of Fort Griswold when sur- 
rendered to the British, Sept. 6, 1781, and who 
was massacred after the surrender: Nathan 
Hale’s powder-horn, made by him during his 
college vacations ; a mortar captured at the city 
of Mexico; the first telegraph message sent in 
this country, between Washington and Balti- 
more; an old drum used at Farmington to call 
the people to church; Dr. Robbins’ collection 
of bibles, one of them printed in 1478. 

But of all the rare and curious things found 
here. none are of more interest by way of show- 
ing the rapid development of the country, than 
the little six-by-nine mail bag used in 1775, to 
carry the mail between Hartford, Middletown 
and New Haven. 

A FREE-TRADE ITEM. 

Two miles north of Enfield bridge, and in the 
town of Enfield, is the manufacturing village 
of Thompsonville, named in honor of Col. Orrin 
Thompson, the founder of the Hartford Carpet 
Works located at this place. The manufacture 
of carpets was begun here in 1828 and _ this 
establishment is now one of the largest of its 
kind in the country. The varieties made are 
Ingrain and Venetian, and the quality is said to 
be superior to anything found in the American 
market, so much so that foreign Ingrain carpets 
have been superseded by them. The machin- 
ery at these mills is driven entirely by steam, 
three engines, one of them 500 horse power, 
being used for that purpose. The consumption 
of coal in a single year amounts to 3000 tons. 
There are in the mills 127 Ingrain and 14 Ve- 
netian power looms, and there are manufac- 
tured daily 6000 yards of Ingrain carpeting. 
The wool consumed is all imported, as there 
are no breeds of sheep in this country producing 
a quality sufficiently coarse to be used in manu- 
facturing carpets. It requires 6000 pounds of 
wool per day to keep the mills in full operation. 

THE FIRST CORN-BROOM. 

Here in Hadley was manufactured the first 
broom, of broom-corn, that was made in this 
country. About 1790 broom-corn was intro- 
duced into the town and grown as an orna- 
mental plant. At that time brooms were made 
of birch. A negro named Ebar commenced to 
manufacture the brush into brooms, and Levi 
Dickinson sold them. 
the broom business, which has now become one 
of the most important in this vicinity. At 
first Mr. Dickinson met with much opposition, 
there being great prejudice against what was 
considered an innovation. He predicted that it 
would become the leading business of the coun- 
ty, and if it has not been fully realized, the 
time has been when it was the most important 
in quite a number of the towns in this region. 
In Hadley alone, there are manufactured nearly 


$200,000 worth of brooms and brushes annu- 


ally. Formerly all the brush consumed in the 
town was raised in the valley: now much of it 
is grown in the West. 

THE FIRST BLOOD OF THE REVOLUTION. 


This was the origin of 


the people who had purchased land in Vermont 
under the New Hampshire grants—the latter 
not wishing to acknowledge the illegitimacy of 
the authority under which they held their titles. 
It was finally determined that the New York 
royal court should not hold its approaching ses- 
sion at Westminster, and after trying to dis- 
suade the judge from holding the court, who 
gave some equivocal promises, the people, un- 
arm-d, seized the court-house on the afternoon 
of the day that the court was to be held. The 
royal authorities, not liking to be put down by 
what they considered a mob, attempted to en-| 
force their rights by arms. At eleven o’clock 
at night, while the people at Westminster had | 
possession of the court-house, the royal author- 
ities fired into it, mortally wounding William 
French and Daniel Houghton. This occurred | 
March 13th, 1775. French was only 22 years | 
of age, and was a resident of Brattleboro. Pre-! 
vious to the attack on the court-house, he went | 
from Brattleboro to Dummerston, where he! 
joined the Dummerston rangers. He was bu-| 
ried in Westminster, and the grave is still seen | 
in the village cemetery. The original grave-! 
stone is in existence, and is kept in the old 
church. The court-house stood at the top of| 
the hill, in the highway, about a mile south of 
the depot. The principal men of the royalist 
party were seized and carried under escort of 
Col. Benjamin Bellows, the founder of Walpole, 
to Northampton, Mass., and lodged in jail. The 
New York authorities however, afterwards pro- 
cured their release. 

It is claimed that the Westminister massacre 
so enraged Gen, Gage, the British commander 
at Boston, showing as he thought the deter- 
mined spirit of the people to resist British 
authority, that he was induced to march to 
Lexington and inflict the blow which opened 
the Revolution. Ifso, Westminister is entitled 
to the honor of being the birth-place of Amer- 
ican liberty. 

RIDING ON THE RAIL. 

One of those ridiculous incidents, which are 
sufficient to produce a smile at a funeral, 
occurred on the Cheshire Railroad, early in the 
winter of 1865. A lady of venerable aspect 
appeared on the platform at the depot in Bel- 
lows Falls, with the inevitable band-box and 
bundle. She paced up and down the platform 
in a very happy frame of mind, beguiling her- 
self in humming a cradle song, and to all ap- 
pearance was at peace with herself and the “ rest 
of mankind.” In due season Conductor H. H. 
Stone appeared and shouted “all aboard.” 
The old lady not heeding the admonition, he 
inquired her proposed destination. “ we to 
Fitchburg, sir,” was her reply. “ Well, 
madam, you had better get into those cars if 

¢ ‘ite ” “ ! 
you want to go to Fitchburg. What! 
doesn’t this whole consarn go?” alluding to the 
depot. “Not to-day, madam; you had better 
get into that car.” “ Wall, now, mister, is that 
so? Jist carry this bundle—I never rid a rod 
un the railroad in my life.” The old lady was 
escorted on board and the train departed. 
Passing the summit and descending into the 
Ashuelot Valley, near Keene, the passenger 
train overtook the freight, out of steam and 
“stalled” in the deep snow. It moved up to 
the freight train and was about to give it aid, 
when down came an engine under full headway. 
A severe snow-storm was raging, and so com- 
pletely obscured the track that the signal man 
who had been sent back was not seen. It thun- 
dered on at a fearful rate down the grade, and 
in an instant had run its whole ‘ength com- 
pletely inside of the rear passenger car. Several 
persons were instantly killed, and others were 
groaning horribly from injury and fright. The 
passengers leaped out of doors and windows, 
and for a while great consternation prevailed. 








About twenty miles from Brattleboro and|The conductor, as he saw nothing of the old 


four from Bellows Falls, is Westminster. 


This is a place of great historic interest, as here | had been killed. 


begun the opening scenes of the American 
Revolution. 


A bitter quarrel had sprung up |sitting quietly alone. 


lady, thought it more than probable that she 
He entered the car in search 
of her, and to his great astonishment found her 
Notwithstanding she had 





between the royal authorities in New 


ork and 


front, and her bundle had gone unceremoniously 
down the aisle, she maintained a wonderful 
placid expression upon her countenance, ex- 
hibiting neither fear nor astonishment. 
you burt?” inquired the conductor. 
why ?” said the old lady. ‘“ We have just Leen 
run into by an engine, two or three passengers 
have been killed and several others severely 
injured,” replied the conductor. 
didn’t know but that was the way you always 
stopped.” 


“ Are 
“ Hurt, 


“La me; I 





NO BABY IN THE HOUSE. 
No baby in the house, I know— 
’Tis far too nice and clean; 
No tops by careless fingers strewn 
Upon the floor are seen; 
No finger marks are on the panes, 
No scratches on the chairs, 
No wooden men set up in rows, 
Or marshaled off in pairs ; 
No little stockings to be darned, 
All ragged at the toes; 
No pile of mending to be done, 
Made up of baby-clothes ; 
No little troubles to be soothed, 
No little hands to fold; 
No grimy fingers to be washed, 
No stories to be told; 
No tender kisses to be given. 
No nicknames, “ Love” and “ Mouse;” 
No merry frolics after tea— 
No baby in the house. 
—Country Gentleman. 
Daneine 1x Crinotine.—The crinoline falls 
under the criticism of Mrs. Stowe. In her last 
chapter on social entertainments she says: 


As to dancing, I have this much to say of it: 
Either our houses must all be built over and 
made larger, or female crinolines must be made 
smaller, or dancing must continue as it now is, 
the most absurd and ungraceful of all attempts 
at amusement. The effort to execute round dan- 
ces in the limits of modern houses, in the pre- 
vailing style of dress, can only lead to develop- 
ments more startling than agreeable. 

We should think that the popular game of Croquet 
would bring about a quarrel with the long dress one 
of these days. There is more incongruity between 
that exercise and hooped skirts than there is between 
them and dancing. H. 


The Arabs illustrate their estimate of the 
differeut colors of horses by the following tale: 
A chief of a tribe was once pursued by his en- 
emies. He said to his son: “My son drop to 
the rear, and tell me the color of the horses 
of our foe—and may Allah burn his grand- 
father!” “ White,’ was the answer. “Then 
we will go to the south,” said the chief; “for 
in the vast plains of the desert the wind of a 
white horse will not stand in a protracted chase.” 
Again the chief said: “My son what colored 
horses now pursue us?” “ Black, O, my father.” 
“Then we will go among stones and on rocky 
ground, for the feet of black horses are not 
strong.” A third time the young Arab was 
sent to the rear, and reported chestnut horses. 
“Then,” said the old chief, “we are lost; who 
but Allah can deliver us from chestnut horses?” 
Dun or cream-colored horses the Arabs consider 
worthless, and fit only for Jews to ride. They 
say, also, that a flea-bitten horse is never a bad 
one. 





“Do you consider lager beer intoxicating ?” 
“ Vell, ash tor dat I can’t zay. I trinks feefty 
or seexty classes a day, und it does not 
hurt me; but I don’t know how it would be if 
a man vosh to make a hog of himself.” 





Bounp To Kerr vup.—One of the livery men was 
thus taken down by an Irishman the other day: 
“ Now, don’t drive fast,” said he to Pat, as he handed 
him the lines. Pat took asurvey of the old horse, and 
with a twinkle of the eye replied: “ Faith an’ I'll 





made a complete somersault over the seat in 


keep up with the funeral, if it kills him.” , 
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THE NEWS. 


TELEGRAPHIC communication has been re-opened 
between Newfoundland and the main land, and 
the New York morning papers now give us regularly 
European news received by the Cable to the after- 
noon or evening before their issue. The chief topic 
of the past week has been the demand made upon 
Prussia by France for an extension of the frontier 
of the latter to the river Rhine. ‘This was refused by 
Prussia, and the refusal accepted by the French 
Emperor, who stated that he had made the demand 
in order to satisfy the public opinion of France. 
At Vienna the people have called upon the Austri- 
an Emperor to abdicate. The armistice between 
Austria and Italy has been extended for four weeks. 
The little ship, “ Red, White and Blue,” of 2} tuns, 
passed Hastings on the 15th with two men on board 
after a pasage of 37 days from New York. 


A six-year old lad, whose patriotism rather ex- 
ceeded his piety, on retiring a few nights ago, thus 
commenced his prayers: 


“Now I lay me down to sleep, 
Shouting the battle-cry of freedom.” 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


E. F. B. Minn.— If, as you aver, this letter to H.C. 
treats male continence simply as a matter of science 
and demanding the attention of all considerate 
and humane persons, as a discovery useful to man- 
kind in any form of society, then it seems to me 
you should print it in the CrrcuLar. Why not 
at once give the world the benefit of the discovery 
you profess to have made? (1) You have hinted fre- 
quently in the CrrcvuLar in reference to your views 
or practices in this department of physiology, Dut 
so far as I have read, have left the matter in obscu- 
rity and mystery, asserting at the same time that 
this knowledge or discovery is of the utmost im- 
portance, if not indispensable to the realization of 
happiness in sexual relations, or to conjugal felicity. 

“Tt is hardly supposable that you fear criticism 
either scientific or ethical. The days of secret physio- 
logical knowledge are nearly played out. 42) So 
greatly has this species of light accumulated the pres- 
ent century, that it cannot be prevented from shining 
out, and the desire and necessity for it being univer- 
sal, there must obtain a more liberal and tolerant 
sentiment in relation to its innate propriety and fit- 
ness. Myadvice is, Let this light shine. (3) If it is 
ha!fas valuable as you assert itto be, I am sure 
every reader of the CrrcuLar will thank you for its 

ublication. I confess I have been watching for this 
nformation or discovery to come out in the Crr- 
CULAR and be ventilated, but in vain as yet. 

“'The particular tract or letter in reply to H. C. 
may not be adapted to your columns, but the 
information therein contained can be set forth in such 
a manner as to be appropriate, I think, though it 
may require some ingenuity to do it. (4) From 
your manner of treating the sexual relation I 
think you consider it of central, fundamental im- 
portance. I agree with you. It is the momentous 
question of society, and itsimminent consequences 
far outweigh all considerations of sentimental pro- 
priety. E. F. B.” 


1. If you were a little more familiar with our past 
publications, vou would, we think, at once see that 
we have given the world the benefit of all the dis- 
coveries we have made. That our means for dis- 
seminating knowledge have been limited, is, you 
must admit, no fault of ours. 

2. Your intimation that we are dealing in “ secret 
physiology” is unfair and unfounded. We do not 
see the propriety of going into the streets to ped- 
dle facts and doctrines for which the multitude have 
neither heart nor ears. If we tell people where to 
look for a good thing, and help those who try to find 
it, then it must be conceded that we have done our 
duty by the truth. 

3. “ Letting this light shine,” is just what we are 
trying todo. It had not occurred to us that we had 
failed in our endeavor. 


4. In regard to themes treated on in the Crrcv- 
LAR, We must say this much: The CrkcuLAR ought 
to be a good family paper—one suitable to be kept 
on the table and be seen by parents, by the children, 
and by the stranger. It might print a great deal of 
matter that would be fit for the heads of families, 
but these heads might not like to have their children 
participate in such knowledge. We do not consider 
ourselyes responsible for a state of society that is too 





impure and too weak to teach its children to walk 


in the light of free discussion. A man must take 
society as it is, and regulate the shining of his light. 
Itis presumable that many of our readers, as well as 
yourself, are ready for anything we can present- 
Such readers already know how to avail themselves 
of the light we may hapren to have. 

We have given this much place and attention to 
your criticisms, thinking that there muy be others 
who have feelings similar to yourown. On the other 
hand, there are some who tell us that they are highly 
pleased by the course we have taken in this very 
matter for which you criticise us. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 
ITS HISTORY — RELIGION—SOCIAL 


NESS MATTERS. 
I phd pew subscriber to the CrrcuLAR wishes 
to know something about the O. C. To save 
unnecessary Correspondence we give up a part of a 
page to a standing account of the Community and 
its affairs, for the information of strangers. 


THEORY — BUSI- 


HISTORY. 


As the pilgrim: fathers fled from old England to 
New England, so in 1848 the leaders of the 
Oneida Community fled from New England to New 
York, and settled in Lenox, Madison County, on the 
banks of the Oneida Creek. There they were joined 
by other families and members from New York, 
New Jersey, Vermont, Massachusetts and Connec- 
ticut, til) their numbers amounted to about two hun 
dred and fifty. They were much despised in the 
first years of their settlement, but God prospered 
them, and they went steadily forward, buying land, 
building houses, and establishing manufactures, till 
they are now, after eighteen years, in a fuir way to 
be as respectable as their Puritan forefathers. The 
parent Community has thrown out two branches, 
one at Wallingford, Connecticut, established in 1851, 
and now numbering about fifty members, devoted in 
part to the publication of the CrrcuLaR; and one in 
New York City, established in 1864, consisting of a 
corps of young men devoied to mercantile affairs. 


RELIGION. 

The main religious features of the Community 
consist in an inexpugnable notion that Christianity 
means the abolition of selfishness; that Jesus Christ 
came into the world as an emancipator from that 
kind of slavery ; that whoever soundly believes and 
confesses him, is thereby freed; that his kingdom 
was founded and his second coming took place 1800 
years ago; and that all progress, civilization and re- 


form since, have been the fruit of the heavenly or- 
ganization of which he is the center. 


SOCIAL THEORY. 


The Community believes with Christ, that marriage 
ownership is to be abolished when the will of God 
is done on earth as itis in heaven (Matt. 22, 30); 
with Paul, that the marriage spirit is the greatest of 
all distractions and diversions from Christ (1st Cor. 
7); with Socrates, that the improvement of the hu- 
man race requires scientific attention to breeding, 
the same as in the case of other animals (Plato’s 
Republic, B’ V. chap. 8); and they claim to have 
discovered a new physiologico-moral principle, which 
they call male continence, by means of which the 
new state of society demanded by Christ, Paul and 
Socrates, becomes practicable. If these hints are 
unsatisfactory, they must be taken as an invitation to 
inquire further. e cannot tell all we know ina 
little advertisement. 

BUSINESS, 


The industry of the Oneida Community is mainly 
givea to manufactures. Its domain, however, con- 
sists of over 500 acres, 50 of which are devoted 
to gardens and fruit. The Wallingford Branch has 

acres, with nearly the same proportion in fruit. 
Such of the mechanical productions of the Commu- 
nity and its articles of commerce as are interesting 
to outside consumers, are specified below. 


Husiness Announcements, 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Fight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Muskrats, Mink, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly 
Bear, are made by Oneida Community, Oneida, New York, of 
whom they may be procured, or of the Community Agency, 
835 Broadway, New York. Descriptive list and price-list sent 
free on application. 


TRAVELINC-BACS. 
The Oneida Community manufacture.a great variety of Gen- 











tlemen’s and Ladies’ Traveling-bags and Satchels, Noyes’ Lunch 
Bags, &c. Samples may be seen and orders will be taken at 
the 0. O. N. Y. Branch, 335 Broadway, N. Y. Descriptive price- 
list sent on application. 





IRON BAC-FRAMES, 
For Common and Rail-Road Traveling Bags, are manufactured 
by the Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y., and orders therefor 
will receive prompt attention. 





CORN-CUTTER. 

This is a patented Machine for shaving Green Corn from the 
Cob. It was thoroughly tested in the canning of a large crop 
last year, and can be warranted to do the work of at least six 
hands shaving in the old way. A set of curved knives, guided 
to fit the taper of the ear, followed by a set of scrapers, strip 
the whole cob at a single motion, not only of the corn but of all 
the valuable juice. And this is done as fastas a mancan place 
the ears in a socket and bring down atreadle with his foot—say 
at the rate of from twenty to thirty per minute. 

Vegetable Preservers, Hotel keepers, Boarding-house keepers, 
and the public generally, are invited to examine specimen ma- 
chines at the Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y., or at their office, 
335 Broadway, (Room 9,) New York City. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VECETABLES. 

Strawberries, Black, Red and Orange Raspberries, Cherries, 
Huckleberries, Plums, Peaches, Pears, Pine-Apples, Quinces, in 
quart bottles and quart cans, with syrup—Tomatoes, Sweet 
Corn, Peas, String-Beans, and Pie Fruits, in cans—are put up in 
quantities for sale by the Oneida Community. Orders will be 
received at the Community, or at their Office, 385 Broadway, 
N.Y. Descriptive price-list sent on application. 





JELLIES. 

The following kinds of Jellies will be put up the present sea- 
son in pint and half-pint tumblers by the Oneida Community : 
Strawberry, Currant, Blackberry, Quince, Crab-Apple, Plum, 
Peach, Black, Red and Orange Raspberry, Cherry, Lemon, Grape 
and Pine-Apple. Orders will be received at the Community, or 
at their Office, 335 Broadway, N. Y. 





SEWINC-SILK 
Of various brands and descriptions, in wholesale quantitics 
for sale by the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 335 Broadway, New York. 





oO. C. PURCHASING ACENCY. 
NO. 885 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 


This Agency buys goods of all kinds for those who cannot 
afford to come to the city, or those to whom shopping is a bore 
—in fact for all who want to get good bargains and yet cannot 
study and attend the markets. 


We charge not more than five per cent. commission in any 
case, often much less, and sometimes not any, according to the 
kind and quantity of goods ordered, and our opportunities of 
obtaining discount. Our purpose is to give our customers the 
advantages aimed at by “ Protective Unions;” i. e., to buy for 
them at wholesale prices, and reduce costs of transportation 
and distribution to a minimum. 

Send money enough with your orders, and we will return 
any surplus, or, if you prefer, will keep it, and allow you four 
per cent. on it till the next order. 





PICTURES. 

The following Photographic views of the Oneida Community 
can be furnished on application; viz: The Community Build- 
ings; Buildings and Grounds; Rustic Summer-House and 
Group; Bag-Bee on the Lawn—size of pictures Sinches by 10— 
price 75 cents. 

The following stereoscopic views can also be farnished—price 
40 cent- each: Buildings and Grounds; Summer-House and 
Short-Dress Group; Butternut Tree and Group (men); Tront- 
Pond, Grotto and Group (young men); Flower-Garden and Ar- 
bor; Children and Play-Ground; Bag-Bee in the Hall; South 
view from the Tower. 

Small pictures of carte de visite size, may be obtained at 25 
cents each, of The Buildings and Grounds ; Summer-House and 
Short-Dress Group; Butternut Tree and Group of Men; Bag-Bee 
in the Hall; South view from the Tower. 

Any of the above pictures will be sent, post paid, at the prices 
named. Address, 

“ Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y.” 


BACK VOLUMES 
Of the Circunar, viz., Vol. I of the Old Series, containing 
Writings and Reminiscenzes of Mrs. M. E. Cragin, with an ac- 
count of her death, Home-Talks by J. H. Noyes, &c., and Vols. 
I and II of the New Series. Price, $1,50 per volume unbound 
For gale at this Office. 








PUBLICATIONS. 





Tue Berean. A Manual for the help of those who seek the Faith 
of the Primitive Church; 500 pp. Svo, By J. H. Noyes. Price 
by mail, $2.00. 

SALVATION FROM SIN, THE END OF CHRISTIAN FaiTH; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages ; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cts. for single 
copy, or $2.00 per dozen. ‘ 

Mae Continence; or Self-Control in Sexual Intercourse. A Let” 
ter of Inquiry Answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 50 cts. per doz. 

Tux Traprer’s Guipe; A Treatise on the Capture of Fur-bearing 


Animals, by 8. Newhouse. With Narratives and Illustrations. 
118 pp. 8vo. Price 75 cts. 


The above works are for sale at this office.] 











